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What Industry Means 
to America 


MERICAN life has for many years drawn 
A its strength from industry. American 
thought has come to revolve around industrial 
interests and industrial affairs. 

It was natural, therefore, when economic 
depression came upon us and millions of 
workers lost their jobs, that the voice of doubt 
should be heard in the land. People asked 
themselves, “What is wrong with industry, 
that this could happen?” 

As a matter of fact, less than 1,500,000 of the 
people now out of work ever were employed 
in factories, which the average man thinks 
of as industry. Yet many people claim that in- 
dustry alone was responsible for the hard 
times—should pay the full cost of relief, 
through special taxation—should find jobs 
for all the unemployed. 

Men of industry have been strangely back- 
ward in dispelling these doubts and answering 
these accusations. The reason is that industry’s 
story is difficult to tell. It can only be ex- 
pressed with facts and figures. And they know 
that statistics ordinarily lack the warmth 





and color needed to win popular attention. 

But the story is of absorbing interest. It is 
vital to an understanding of our times. 4nd 
it must be told. Therefore, this entire issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance has 
been set aside to this purpose. It presents, in 
dramatic form, the story of industry’s con- 
tribution to American life. 

The case for industry is stated here in the 
calm, cool voice of facts. It shows what in- 
dustry has meant so far in the lives of the 
American people—what may be expected of 
industry in the years to come. 

This presentation carries no tinge of selfish 
propaganda. Rather is it an endeavor to re- 
flect the true relationship of industry to our 
national life—to show that the progress of 
America depends upon the progress of its 
industries. 

We believe that a review of this record of 
industry’s contribution to our progress will 
stir the pride of every American. It is a tri- 
umphant story of the creative industry of a 
people. It stands without a parallel in history. 

















Industry Grows 


from Simple Beginnings 


Aiwexicar INDUSTRY 1S 


the result of simple, nor- 
mal development. It grew 
from the attempts of the 
American people to create 
for themselves something be- 





yond the everyday necessities of living. A new 
country was settled, and everyone had to work 
on the land to obtain food, shelter, clothing, 
and fuel. It was very ordinary living. 

Things could have gone on that way. There 
was plenty of land to be cleared, the soil was 
rich, wood for shelter and fuel was plentiful, 
the women made a good quality of homespun. 
The day was 24 hours long, and the pioneers 
could stand 12 to 18 hours of work. 

But it was hard work, and gave only a bare 
living. The American people were not satis- 
fied with “just a living.”” They wanted some 
measure of freedom from back-breaking toil, 
and they wanted time in which to use that 
freedom for their better satisfaction. 

So they set about making tools by which 
they could better carry on the work that gave 
them food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. The 
early tools were plows, harness, wagons, and 
the like. In that way “industry” began. In 
that way industry has continued, largely, only 
its tools have multiplied and taken on more 
forms. There now are tools for manufacture, 
transportation, communication, education, 
pleasure. They are the means by which we 
carry on the relatively complicated but much 
more comfortable living of today. 
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The early developments of industry were 
logical. No one locality had everything it need- 
ed. Some localities had to furnish things to 
others. Some things had to come from the old 
country. Ships brought goods to the shores, 
but could not take them inland. For this kind 
of hauling, and for taking goods from one local- 
ity to another, transportation was necessary. 

Transportation called for shops to make 
the vehicles to do the hauling. It also called 
for men to take part of their time away from 
agriculture and use it for making roads. As 
time went on railroads came into use, followed 
many years later by the automobile. 

Gradually the job of moving people and 
goods from place to place became so big that 
a great many people had to give all their time 
to it. Other people had to grow the things 
those workers ate, make their clothing for 
them, build their houses, and find their fuel. 

Still other people had to quit the land to 
make the roads for coaches and wagons, the 
rails and roadbeds for trains, and the high- 
ways for motor cars. 

The coaches and the trains and the motor 
cars themselves had to be made. They also had 
to be kept in 
repair, provided 
with fuel and 
water, and with 





| many kinds of 
services—inns and hostlers for the coaches, 
stations and dispatchers for the trains, gas 
pumps and traffic cops for the automobiles. 














Coal had to be mined for railroad use, gas- 
oline and oil pumped and refined for the motor 
cars. The further transportation got from the 
simple days of the early settlers, the greater 
became its influence upon the way people lived 
and the things they did. 

Transportation is only an example. Just 
what happened with transportation happened 
with about everything else. 
The building of houses be- 
came the job of one group. 
Getting the material ready 
for the builders became the 
job of another. Still other 
people devoted their time 
to making furniture and the many other kinds 
of equipment needed for the houses. 

This story repeats itself many times. In- 
dustry has grown from such simple beginnings. 
Wherever there has been an opportunity to 
serve the needs of the people, there industry 
has established itself. No industry that has 
not served has lived. 

Most of this development—this change that 
has been covered here in a few paragraphs— 
did not take place quickly. In 1820 there were 
only 439,000 people gainfully employed in in- 
dustry. All told—in industry, on the farm, and 
in other occupations—3,662,000 people had 
gainful occupations. The population was al- 





most 10,000,000. 

What had happened by 1930? In that year 
there were 14,111,000 gainfully employed in 
industry. The total of gainfully employed—in 
industry, on the farm, and otherwise — was 
almost 49,000,000. Population was almost 
123,000,000. 

Agriculture, which had been almost the sole 
occupation of our people in colonial days, man- 
aged in 1930 to feed the 123,000,000 people by 








employing only 814 per cent of the population. 

The total zumbéer of farm workers had gone 
up, of course, as the population went up. In 
fact, it went up 4 times. But the number of 
workers in industry went up 32 times, and the 
number of workers in all other jobs went up 
41 times during the same period. 

This means that in 1930 industry employed 
29 per cent of the people at work, agriculture 
21 per cent. Remember, in 1820 industry had 
12 per cent and agriculture 72 per cent. Amer- 
ica had changed from an agricultural country 
to an industrial country. 

It is because we have found short-cuts in 
our agricultural work that more and more 
people can be spared from farming to work in 
industrial plants to make the many things we 
use in our daily lives, to sell 
and deliver those things, to 
service homes, to teach us, 
to preach to us, to write for 
us, to give us our news, to 
entertain us. 

How is it all done? By the 
exercise of man’s brains to 





make machinery work for 
him. It was the reaper, for example, that first 
freed many men from farms so they could 
go into industry. In industry it was the in- 
vention and use of one machine or process 
after another that made it possible to produce 
the lumber, brick and glass, the carpets, chairs 
and cook stoves, the rails and locomotives, 
and all the other things we use, in quantities 
large enough for wide use to be made of them. 
That is the story of industry. It is a simple 
story, easily understood by anyone who will 
look at the records that the government and 
other organizations have kept. Those records 
we interpret in this issue. 
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The date on Plymouth Roch is 1620 


Then and all through Colonial days everyone 
worked on the land. Full 200 years later—in 
1820— there still were 2,637,000 people till- 
ing the soil. Only 439,000 people were gain- 
fully occupied in industry. In all other 
occupations there were 586,000 people. 

So in 1820—for each man in industry, 6 men 
on the farm and 1/4 doing other work. 

In 1930, little more than Ioo years later, 
the scene had changed. Industry had 14,111,- 
ooo gainfully occupied people; agriculture had 
10,472,000; other work had 24,247,000. 

For each man in industry there was 34 of a 
man on the farm, 134 men in other work. 

Of industry’s total of 14,111,000 at work, 
8,822,000 were employed in the manufacturing 
industries (which make goods in factories) as 
wage earners. 

Another 1,354,000 were salaried workers. 
There were 133,000 proprietors. 

3,802,000 were employed in the mechanical 
industries (as carpenters, bricklayers, and in 
similar trades, largely used by the construc- 
tion industries). 

Thus, while total population increased 13 
times, agriculture increased only 4 times, in- 
dustry increased 32 times. Other, occupations, 
existing largely because of industry, increased 
4I times. 

America had become an industrial nation in 
approximately a hundred years. 








America Shifts 


from Agriculture to Industry 





While total population and total jobs 


increased I3 times, jobs in industry 
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18201930 I820 1930 1820 1930 1620" 1e70 
Gainfully Occupied People in People in Other Total 
in Industry Agriculture Occupations Gainfully Occupied 


Total Population: 1820—9,638,000; 1930—122,775,000 


Sources: U. S. Census of Occupations; National Industrial Conference Board 


Once you could measure industry 


by counting the men at work 


You can’t do it that way any more. Machinery 
changed America from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation. Power, driving machines, 
gave men the ability to increase the creative 
work that they could do in a factory. 

It was the invention and use of one machine 
or process after another that made it possible 
to produce the lumber, brick, and glass, the 
carpets, chairs, and cook stoves, the rails and 
locomotives and all the other things we use, 
in quantities large enough, with prices low 
enough for everybody to benefit by them. 

Today we measure industry by its power. 

We have no record of just how much power 
is used. But we do know how much is installed, 
ready for use. That is a fair yardstick. 

From 1879 to 1929 the horsepower installed 
in factories increased 121% times. 

During this period total population increas- 
ed only 2% times. 

The number of wage earners in factories 
increased more than 3 times. 

In these 50 years, the power each wage earner 
had at his elbow—to help him make things that 
people needed—increased about 4 times. The 
workers made more goods, which meant that 
people could have more. 

That’s why industry forged ahead and the 
American standard of living rose and rose. 
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Industry’s Growth Is Measured 


by the Power It Uses 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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take jobs from men 


That is because new machines often tempor- 
arily displace some men. But production is 
increased. That makes other jobs. Other men 
are hired. The displaced men are relocated. 
Industry goes on growing. Machines really 
make jobs. 

The story is told in the record of increased 
horsepower and jobs in America during the 50 
years when machines increased most rapidly. 

Horsepower in factories was 1214 times as 
much in 1929 as in 1879. 

Wage earners in factories had increased more 
than 3 times during that period. 

Wages had multiplied better than 12 times. 

Hours worked had been greatly reduced. 

All this took place while population was 
increasing only 21% times. 

If America had kept on doing all its work by 
hand, this rapid increase of jobs and wages 
could never have come. There would have been no 
automobiles, no radios, few of the “‘good things 
of life’ now in general use. 


Some people think machines 
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in Factories 


(wage earners) 


25733 ,000 8,822,000 J/ncreased 3% times 





Total 


Factory Wages 





$9.48,000,000 $11,607,000,000 /ncreased 1214 times 


Population 











IN MK X 


49,093,000 121,526,000 Jncreased 21% times 











Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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America’s 75 million people 
raised a lot of dust in 1899~ 


Most of it with horses, to be sure. Only about 
4,000 automobiles were made that year. 

Thirty years later—1929—population was 
approaching 122 million. That year 314% mil- 
lion motor vehicles were made. On dirt roads 
they would have stirred up more dust than we 
can imagine. 

But roads had changed, as had methods of 
living and working. Automobiles were respon- 
sible for good roads, good roads called for more 
automobiles. 

Automobiles are only one example. They 
illustrate change and development. A much 
larger population created a bigger and differ- 
ent demand for the products of factories. 

During those 30 years the use of machines 
had increased tremendously. It had to, or the 
wants of 122 million people couldn’t have 
been filled. 

Fobs had kept pace with population. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the population was gainfully 
employed in 1899, 40 per cent in 1929. Of 
these people with jobs, 16.2 per cent were at 
work as wage earners in factories in 1899, and 
78 per cent in 1929. 

The percentage had gone up and down slightly 
in the meantime, but on the average 38.5 per 
cent of the population worked and 19 per cent 
of them worked as wage earners in factories. 








Jobs Keep Pace with Population 



















































i 1599—1929 
Factory Jobs 
190 |— ; 
go Jobs in factories J 
increased 87% 
180 |— 
Other Jobs 
170 j— 
‘aie Whole Circle Represents Total Population 
Over the 30-year period, factory jobs 
averaged 19% of all jobs, while all jobs 
150 |[— averaged 38.5% of total population. 
Percentage of factory jobs to total 
population rose from 6.3% to 7.3% 
140 
Population 
All jobs increased 621% 
increased 68% 
130 [— 
120 -— 
Jobs in 
Factories 4,713,000 (1899) 8,822,000 (1929) 
All Jobs 29,073,000 (1900) 48,830,000 (1930) 
Population 74,799,000 (1899) 121,526,000 (1929) 








1899 1929 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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Twenty-five million automobiles 


on the roads 


Three and a third millions made in 1929. Over 
half a million people to manufacture them and 
their tires. Actually other millions to prepare 
their fuel, fill their tanks, and drive them. 
Other people making the roads for them to run 
on and the machinery to make the roads. 

That’s just motor vehicles, and only since 
1899. Suppose we go back 20 years more—to 
1879. We find the beginning of the great elec- 
trical industry. In the manufacture of electrical 
equipment alone it employed in 1929 just a 
few hundreds less than 329,000 wage earners. 
It also employed almost 76,000 salaried people. 

That same 50-year period saw the manu- 
facturing birth of gasoline, rayon, ice, alumi- 
num, typewriters, refrigerators, cash registers, 
aircraft, and other products that have become 
commonplace today. 

Add together all the wage earners these new 
industries accounted for in 1929 and you find 
they totaled 1,110,714. That was 12.6 per cent of 
the 8,822,000 in all the manufacturing indus- 
tries. It says nothing about the service and selling 
jobs these new industries also accounted for. 
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Employment in 16 New Industries (developed during last 50 years) 
Jotun Average Number 
nny of Wage Earners, 1929 


Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus,and supplies 








328,722 














Motor vehicles (not including 


224,688 
motor cycles) 














Motor-vehicle bodies 
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and parts ui 














83,263 





Rubber tires and inner tubes 











Manufacture of gasoline* 39,411 














Rayon and allied products 39,106 











Manufactured ice 32,184 








Aluminum manufactures - a8 21,210 -_ 
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16 New Industries 
1,110,714 


Typewriters and parts 













Refrigerators, mechanical 





Cash registers, and adding 
and computing machines 








Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal 









Aircraft and parts 


Total Factory 
Wage Earners: 
8,822,000 








Phonographs 









Photographic apparatus 
and materials 








Motion picture apparatust 


* Estimated Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures 


t Except for projection in theaters 
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People have many more 
things to enjoy today 


That is because, with machines, more goods 
can be made for more people. 

The first thousand automobiles could not be 
owned by more than that many families. But 
other families wanted them. So more machines 
were bought to make motor cars—and still 
more machines—in bigger factories—and more 
men were hired to operate them. And so it 
has been with radios and refrigerators and the 
many other things we use. 

In 1929, when the horsepower used in our 
factories was 12% times that used in 1879— 

The dollar value of the goods produced was 


up 13 times. 
Population had increased about 2% times. 
This rapid increase in the value of the goods 
produced could not have taken place if America 
had continued doing all its work by hand. 
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Most wealth isn’t money 


In fact, only a small part of wealth is in the 
form of money. The rest is brick and mortar 
and machinery, and the products that industry 
makes. We measure wealth by its money value, 
nevertheless. We do so because everyone knows 
what a dollar is and the things it will buy. 

In referring to the money value of your 
property, or our property, we speak of one 
person and a few dollars. But we have to talk 
of billions of dollars and millions of people 
when we talk of America’s wealth. 

To get the whole picture of what happened 
to wealth while America changed to an in- 
dustrial nation, say we use money bags to re- 
present America’s wealth, coins to represent 
wealth per person. Let’s say each bag stands 
for $10,000,000,000 and each coin for $100. 

Less than 2 bags are enough to show na- 
tional wealth in 1860. The 2 bags were owned 
by 30 million people. 

More than 13 times as many bags are need- 
ed to show America’s wealth in 1930. Of course 
there were 4 times as many people to share it. 

In short—and in round numbers—the bags 
in 1860 represented $600 per person. In 193 
they represented $2,200 per person—-3!4 times 
as much for 4 times as many people. 

Without machines America’s wealth could not 
have increased faster than its population. More 
people would have had less of the good things 
that go to make a high standard of living. 








How America’s Wealth Increased 
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Total National Wealth 


In 1913 Dollars 
Each bag represents ten billion dollars 





1860 


é rs. $18, 500,000,000 





1880 


é> res &> é é $46 ,800,000,000 
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National Wealth Per Person 


In 1913 Dollars 
Each coin represents $700 








$600 
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America is much Like any 


going business concern 


As America grows its income must grow. In- 
come, in fact, is our best measure of growth— 
whether of a business or of the nation. 

The income from a business is easy to mea- 
sure. All of it goes to the treasurer, and is 
readily counted. Measuring the nation’s ir- 
come is a harder job. It goes to many people. 

This hard job is regularly done, however. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce totals the 
dollar values of all the goods produced—at 
market prices—plus all the wages and salaries 
paid to people. From this amount it subtracts 
value of raw materials and capital equipment 
used up. What’s left is national income. 

Suppose we use this measuring stick year 
after year and find that income increases no 
faster than population. We know that we 
aren’t getting ahead. 

But if national income increases faster than 
population, we see that the country is getting 
ahead, and therefore individuals stand a better 
chance of getting ahead. 

And if we find that national income in- 
creases faster than the number of workers, we 
know that each worker is contributing to this 
getting-ahead process. 

In the 50 years of America’s increasing use of 
machines, national income increased more rapid- 
ly than either population or workers. 








The National Income Grew Faster 


than Jobs and Population 
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Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census; National Industrial Conference Board; W. I. King; W. M. Persons 
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A nation can’t go out of business 


But a business concern can shut up shop when- 
ever it can’t get enough income to pay its bills 
and its workers. If it does, workers’ incomes 
stop. The workers can go somewhere else, 
though, and get new jobs and new incomes. 

When something happens to the nation’s 
income, however, the nation must go on. An 
entire population can’t pick up and move to 
another country and start all over. 

Instead, people have less. They have to cut 
down on the movies, last summer’s hat has to 
do this summer, the boys can’t go to camp. 

On the other hand, when America’s income 
goes up, people live better. There’s more likely 
to be something left over for gas and tires and 
silk stockings. 

For instance, in 1899 the national income 
was 15.6 billions. That was only $209 per 
person for the population of 75 millions. In 
1929, after 30 years’ increasing use of ma- 
chines, the national income had jumped to 83 
billions—for 121 million people, to be sure, 
but equal to $683 per person. 

Some had more, some less, because some ren- 
dered more service than others. But the total dis- 


tributed amounted to more, so that each person 
had a chance to get more. We can’t escape the 
fact that for individual incomes to go up, the 
national income must go up. 












For Individual Incomes to Go Up, 


the National Income Must Go Up 






National Income 


(Each money bag represents 10 billion dollars) 







































































1899 ee rf $15,600,000,000 
> &€ 
1909 é res éy $27,200,000,000 
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National Income Per Person 

(Each coin represents $100) 

1899 | $209 
1909 $300 
1919 $642 
1921 $486 
1923 $626 
1925 3 $671 
1927 $653 
1929 $683 











Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census; National Industrial Conference Board; W. I. King; W. M. Persons 
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Raw materials only begin 
the story of progress 


They are worth little until they have been 
converted into usable objects. But as men 
convert ore into steel and steel into automo- 
biles, trees into lumber and lumber into houses, 
crops into food and industrial products— 
things that people need—step by step these 
materials become more valuable. 

In any factory, every worker must produce 
more than enough to pay his wages. Otherwise 
there is nothing left over to pay for such things 
as materials, power, and taxes. 

When the workers in a// factories do the 
same, then the manufacturing industries are 
contributing to national income. 

Most of the work of changing raw materials 
into usable objects is done in factories. This 
means that factories contribute more than 
any other single group to the income value 
possessed by the things we own and use. 

Records show that the manufacturing indus- 
tries contributed an average of 24 per cent of the 
national income during the 30-year period when 
machines were most used. 








Work Done in Factories 


Builds up National Income 






Each money bag represents 10 billion dollars 


The black bags and parts of bags represent the value added to materials in factories 






All the bags make up national income 
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$3,744,000,000 
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— & ('§) ( $21,600,000,000 
$5 184,000,000 

— &) (€) ('§ $27,200,000,000 
$548 1,000,000 
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$6,914,000,000 

— re & ('§5 ('§S ('§ ($5 ('§ $67,400,000,000 
$16,090,000,000 

2 ¢ 

ag rss & ('$) ('$) (‘$) ( $52,600,000,000 
$1 3,274,000,000 

me é> & ($) (§ ('$) (‘$) ‘> $69;800,000,000 
$16,83 5,000,000 

_ ss & ($ ($) ($) ($ ($) (§) $77,100,000,000 
$16,866,000,000 
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1927 & & ($) ($ ($ ($ (4) 877,200,000,000 
$17,47 5,000,000 
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The manufacturing industries have contributed an average of 24 per cent of the national income 


Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce; Brookings Institution; National Industrial Conference Board; W. I. King; W. M. Persons 
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Who gets what from 
all the money industry takes in? 


The worker wonders if the stockholder isn’t 
getting too big a share. The stockholder won- 
ders if too much isn’t going to surplus—that 
is, into the “‘savings account.” 

Everybody knows something about the us- 
ual bills for rent, heat, light, and power. For 
materials. For insurance. For salesmen and 
for advertising. They say okay to those ex- 
penditures. 

What they’re really interested in is what 
happens to the money left over. How much is 
it, anyway? 

Most companies publish yearly statements 
which give the answer in dollars and cents. 
But what is the statement of the manufactur- 
ing industries as a whole when all the individ- 
ual company figures are added up? 

Back in 1923 the government began keep- 
ing figures. Here is what they show, up to 
and including 1929: 

For the seven-year period, the manufacturing 
industries paid out 5 times as much in wages 
and salaries as they paid out in dividends. What 
they paid in wages and salaries was 20 times as 
much as they put into surplus. 








Where Industry’s Income Goes 






For the 7-year period, 1923-1929, the manufacturing industries paid out § times as 


much in wages and salaries as in dividends — 20 times as much as it held for surpluses 
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Salaries 80% 








Surpluses 4% Dividends 16% 


Wages and Salaries Dividends Surpluses 


























1923 : 

$1 4,000,000,000 $2,487,000,000 $1,084,000,000 
1924 k 

$1 3,826,000,000* $2,143,000,000 $506,000,000 
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$13,652,000,000 $2,49 1,000,000 $1 ,07 1,000,000 
1926 j 

$13,852,000,000* $3,008,000,000 $633,000,000 
1927 | 

$14,052,000,000 $2,85 1,000,000 $198,000,000 
1928 

$14,621 ,000,000* $68 4,000,000 

$15,189,000,000 $969,000,000 

*Estimated Source: Statistics of Income 
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It’s akways profit and loss 







































It is usual for the individual to think of the 
“company” as making plenty of profit. 

Some companies do make high profits. Some 
of them come pretty close to making high 
profits year after year. But not all companies, 
not by any means. 

The records show that even in good years 
only three-fifths of the companies in the manu- 
facturing industries make a profit. That in 
bad years only one-quarter make a profit. 

To get the true picture we must look at 
averages for a period of years. Of course we 
look at the averages for a// the companies en- 
gaged in manufacturing to see how the fac- 
tories as a whole are making out. 

Take the years 1923-1933—<a period includ- 
ing boom years and depression years. On the 





average, over that I1-year period, just about 
half the companies in the manufacturing in- 
dustries had some money left after paying all 
expenses except income tax. The other half 
paid no income tax. They had no profits. 

Suppose we look at the figures after all 
taxes are paid. We find that a// corporations 
in the manufacturing industries averaged Just 
a trifle over 4 per cent per year on the money 
they had invested—that is, the money their 
stockholders had put up to buy land, build- 
ings, and machinery. 

Figured another way, the average profit 
from those 11 years of operation was 4.2 cents 


per dollar of sales. 
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Industry s Profit Record 













1923-1929 1923-1933 
Invested Dollar 
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In good years only 3 plants in the manu- 


4.3 Cents Profit 


facturing industries make profits, 2 are “‘in 
the red” 





1923-1939 LD 31-19 33 
Sales Dollar 

















4.2 Cents Profit 


In bad years only 1 plant out of 4 1n the 





manufacturing industries earns a profit 





Source: U. S. Statistics of Income 
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A business doesn’t gust run itself 


A business is run by its executives. Execu- 
tives include people like presidents and trea- 
surers and vice-presidents. 

According to the boys on the soap boxes, 
executives spend their mornings clipping cou- 
pons and cashing checks before leaving for 
afternoons of golf and sailing. These same 
executives are the men whose salaries are re- 
ported in the daily papers as $25,000, $50,000, 
and up and up. 

Some executives do get really big salaries. 
Some do clip coupons. Some do cash sizable 
checks. But for the most part industry’s ex- 
ecutives don’t roll in wealth. 

What are the facts? Government statistics 
for 1929 to 1932 show that the average salary 
of principal officers in factory industries was 
just short of $6,700. That amount is a long 
way from the $25,000 and up that the man in 
the shop thinks “‘the big shots”’ all get. 

Suppose the executives got nothing. Sup- 
pose all they now get were divided among all 
factory workers, both wage earners and sal- 


aried employees. Each would have just $41 
added to his yearly pay. That’s 79c a week. 












wkehsiam COreemmectery cs: 


Pays Its Executives 








Dividends 


Executives’ Salaries 


Were 0.6% of Sales 


RN rT maRMER AT OV 


IQ 35 
Executives’ Salaries Manufacturing Executives’ Salaries 


Were 3% of Factory Payrolls Were 12% of Dividends 


Industries 





Source: National Association of Manufacturers, based on reports from 489 companies 
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Somebody puts up the money 


The stockholders do, of course. And the bond- 
holders. Some of us think of them as people 
whose hardest work is cashing dividend checks 
and clipping coupons. 

There are people like that, but they make 
up a very small part of all the people in 
America who own stocks and bonds. 

Nobody knows exactly how many stock- 
holders there are. Careful estimates, however, 
place the number at 26,000,000. Allowing for 
those who have shares of stock in more than 
one concern, there are about 10,000,000 in- 
dividuals in the United States who own stock. 

To these 10,000,000 add 30,000,000 depend- 
ents. Result, 40,000,000 people who benefit 
from stock ownership. 

Of the 10,000,000 stockholders, at least 
1,000,000 were factory employees who owned 
stock in 1933. That’s 1 out of every 7 people 
employed at that time by the manufacturing 
industries. 

Further estimates, equally careful; showed 
one-fifth of the stock in the hands of people 
with net incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 

A great many people put up the money that 
buys the buildings, machines, and materials in- 
dustry uses to make the products that give us a 
high standard of living. 
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Total market value of stocks in 1932, 


40,000,000 
investors with net incomes of less than Stockholders and Dependents 


$5,000 a vear 


$50,000,000,000 — one-fifth owned: by 


1 out of 3 people shared in stock dividends 











Source: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc 
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Industry has a tax bill to pay 


It costs money to run a factory. Buildings 
have to be erected or rented. Materials have 
to be bought. Heat, light, power, insurance 
have to be paid for. Wage and salary payrolls 
have to be met. 

And taxes have to be paid. Rightly so, when 
the taxes are right. They are used to pay for 
many services that factories couldn’t get along 
without. They smooth the path of industry. 
But taxes may hinder industry. They do when 
they are too high. 

For the most part, factories have to pass 
their taxes on to buyers of their products. 

Of course the taxes, when they are passed 
on, cannot be called taxes—they just have to 
be added on to other costs and make selling 
prices higher. They are hidden taxes, but the 
buyer pays them just the same. 

How big are taxes? We find that federal 
taxes during the II-year period 1923-1933, 
took from the manufacturing industries enough 
money to equal 18.2 per cent of the profit 
made during those years. 

Then we find that state and local taxes 
during the same period were equal to another 
25.6 per cent. Adding the two, we find that 
taxes were more than 2/5 as big as profits. 

Taxes actually amounted to 1.8 cents of 
each sales dollar, which was 3 times as much 
as executive salaries, about half as much as 
net profit, and 38 per cent of dividends. 

And taxes are still going up. 
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Out of every dollar of sales that industry took in, } For every dollar industry paid out in wages and 
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For every dollar industry paid out in dividends, | Figures indicate percentages 
it paid the above amounts in taxes by which taxes decreased pro- 


fits. In 1931 taxes turned a profit into a deficit. 








In 1932 taxes increased a deficit by 40% 
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For every dollar industry pays out in payrolls in years to come, it will have to pay (in addition to the taxes 


: it now pays) the above approximate amounts for unemployment compensation and old-age pensions 


Sources: U. S. Statistics of Income; U. S. Census of Manufactures 
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Great-grandfather always 
had his boots made to order 


The village shoemaker cut the uppers from 
calf-skin, carved bottoms out of oak-tanned 
cowhide, charged $1.75 for the boots. He got 
paid for his work out of the difference between 
what the materials cost and the $1.75. 

Nowadays shoes are bought off shelves in 
stores. But the shoemaker still is paid for his 
work out of the value added to the raw ma- 
terials. It happens that the average worker 
in the factory always has received about the 
same proportion of this added value. 

For instance, in 1899 the value added in 
factories was $1,025 for each worker. Out of 
the $1,025 the worker got $426. 

Thirty years later, in 1929, the value added 
in factories had increased to $3,603 for each 
worker. The average wage was $1,316. 

We find that workers have been getting an 
average of 41 per cent of the value added in 
factories. As the factories improved their 
equipment they were able to add more value 
to the efforts of the workers. As this value 
went up, the workers’ 41 per cent amounted 
to more and more in the pay envelope. 

Only when more is made, then, can workers 
get more. Their share depends upon their out- 
put. Their output and therefore their incomes 
depend upon the improved machines and tools 
the factory provides for them to work with. 











Workers’ Wages Are Paid 
Out of Value Added in Factories 


The manufacturing industries get their income from the products they sell. They make 
those products from materials they buy. The difference between what 1s received for the 
products and what is paid for the materials is va/ue added in factories. Out of this value 


an average of 41 per cent was received by the wage earner from 1899 to 1929 
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Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures 
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Wage rates in themselves 


don’t mean a thing 


Double them and at the same time double the 
cost of rent and breakfast food and music 
lessons—and the worker isn’t one bit better off. 

No, it’s what wages will buy that counts. 

Fortunately the figures are to be had. Let’s 
see what happened from, say, 1913 to 1929— 
a period when factories were adding more and 
more machines. 

The record shows that wage rates increased 
21% times in those 16 years. 

Sounds good. But we don’t know whether it 
is or not until we’ve had a look at the figures 
for cost of living. What if they went up as 
fast or even faster? 

Cost of living went up all right. It cost 71 
per cent more to live in 1929 than it used to in 
1913. Which sounds bad, but remember we 
want to know how much those wages bought. 

We get the answer in the relationship of 
wage rates to cost of living. In other words, 
wages in 1929 bought 36 per cent more of rent 
and breakfast food and music lessons than 
they did in 1913. 

This big increase in the purchasing value of 
wage rates happened, mind you, while this 
country was using. more machines than it or 
any other nation had ever used. 
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The piles of dollars show how much wage rates bought during the years 
when factories were adding more and more machines. Whereas $1 of wages 
bought $1 worth of food and rent in 1913, it bought $1.27 worth 10 years 
later. From then on it bought increasingly more. In 1929 it bought $1.36 
worth. The percentages are based on the purchasing value of the 1913 dollar 














Sources: Statistical Abstract of the U.S.; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Comfort, security, and the 
enjoyment of life 


Those are the things that count. They depend 
to a large extent upon whether a man’s income 
keeps ahead of his outgo. 

Before the Civil War, life in this country 
was simple. So was our economic system. Trade 
in jobs and goods was largely local. When 
prices went up, wages went up. When prices 
dropped, wages dropped. 

But the war upset the balance and things 
began to happen. America awoke industrially. 
More factories were built. More machinery 
was developed. Output per worker steadily 
increased. With greater output, wages rose 
higher and higher. 

What happened to prices? Fortunately they 
continued for the most part slightly below 
the level of 1840. 

This has been the foundation of America’s 
increasing prosperity. It has been a growing 
amount of money-to-spend that our men and 
women have used to buy better homes, better 
clothes, better food, better education—auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, and other com- 
forts and luxuries. Out of it has come what 
we call the American standard of living. 

Increasing use of the machine brought in- 
creases in output per worker, and made it pos- 
sible to raise wages higher and higher, without 
having prices go up as fast. 








Wages Have Gone Up 


Faster than Prices 




















Higher real wages (wages in relation to 
prices) buy more of life’s necessities and 








luxuries—-are sure signs of rapidly rising 
standards of living 
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Sources: National Industrial Conference Board; Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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1921 — $1,785 f.0.b. 











1924 — $198.75 
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IY buy — when prices come down 


Everybody wanted an automobile. It was a 
natural. Driving satisfied everyone’s ambition 
to control a lot of power and to go fast. 

When the average wholesale price of an 
automobile was $1,590, as it was in 1905, few 
people could afford one. As the average price 
went down and down, more and more people 
bought. In 1929, 4,794,898 were sold. The 
average wholesale price was $622. 

We find the same thing took place with 
phono- 





other usable products of industry 
graphs, refrigerators, radios, washing machines. 
To say nothing of the hundreds of lesser items 
of daily use sold over the counter. 

It all fits into the story of industry. Machines 
make products at low cost—they are offered 
at low prices—are bought—many more people 
want them—more have to be made—new jobs 
are created—more workers have money to 
buy with. 

For a large number of industry's products, 
the lower the price the greater the number sold 
and the greater the employment afforded in 
making them. 








Lower Prices Mean Higher Sales 
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Sources: Automobile Manufacturers Association; Electrical Merchandising (McGraw-Hill) 
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Lower Prices Mean Higher Sales 
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Lower Prices Mean Higher Sales 
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The horse-and-buggy days are gone 


To say so is to say that today we have a 
different standard of living. Horse-and-buggy 
days have come to mean the days of slow and 
painful travel—the days of much work and 
few possessions. 

Today we take for granted automobiles, 
radios, telephones, airplanes, homes full of 
comforts and conveniences. For the most part, 
that is as it should be. We fook forward, not 
backward. 

But a glance backward may help us to see 
what is ahead. What is our present standard 
of living? How far have we come? And how 
far can we go? 

Voluntary attendance at schools has in- 
creased 67 per cent since 1920. The number of 
people holding life insurance policies has mul- 
tiplied 5 times since 1900. Twice as many 
people now have savings accounts as had them 
back in the year IgIo. 

Only 8,000 automobiles were in existence 
in 1900. Today 20,000,000 families own cars. 
There were only a thousand radios in 1920; 
now two out of three families have them. 

Education, insurance, savings accounts, 
automobiles, radios, are measures of standard 
of living. They show that today our standard 
of living is high—that we have come a long 
way since the horse-and-buggy days. They 
show, also, that we may look forward to ever- 
higher standards for an ever-increasing num- 


ber of people. 

















American Standard of Living 


In 1930, 1 out of 3 persons 16 to 20 years old 
(beyond compulsory age) went to school 
But in 1920 only 1 out of 4 such persons 


went to school 








1920 — 2,459,000 school attendants (16-20 years) 
1935 —— 4,126,641 





In 1935, 1 out of 3 people (men, women, and 
children) had savings accounts 


In 1910, only 1 out of 6 





1910 — 16,372,000 depositors 
1935 — 41,315,000 





In 1935 every other person in America had 
a life insurance policy 
Only 35 years ago there was but 1 policy- 


holder to 10 people 





1900 — 7,725,000 policyholders 
1935 — 63,000,000 


In 1932, 1 out of 5 people owned securities 


In 1900, only 1 out of 17 





1900 —— 4,400,000 security Owners 


1932 — 24,000,000 








In 1935, approximately 20,000,000 out of 
30,000,000 American families owned cars 
In 1900, there were only 8,000 cars on 


the roads 





1900 — 
1935 — 


8,000 cars 


22,550,000 


In 1935, 2 out of 3 families owned radios 
We need go back only to 1920 to find but 


1,000 radios in all America 








1920 — _ 1,000 radios 


1935 — 22,869,000 families had radios 





In 1936, 1 telephone to every 8 people 
At the beginning of the century, 1 telephone 


to every 75 people 


IQOO — 1,000,000 telephones 
1936 ~~ 17,450,000 





In 1928, 1 bathtub to 5 non-farm people 


But in 1913, 1 tub to 10 people 





1913 — 7,066,000 non-farm houses had bathtubs 


1928 — 17,591,000 


Sources: National Industrial Conference Board; The Annalist (N. Y. Times); American Bankers Association ; Automobile Manufacturers 
Association; Joint Committee on Radio Research; International Broadcasting Office; American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Recent Economic Changes 
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It’s the slack in the family 
budget that counts... 


Slack being what’s left over after paying for 
the things we simply have to have. On the 
average our slack is 30 per cent more than the 
European family has after it has bought and 
paid for the bare necessities of life. 

Out of the all-important slack in our bud- 
gets we are able to buy more “extras” —the 
things we could get along without if we abso- 
lutely had to, but which help to make life just 
that much more worth while. 

For instance, we do more riding than the 
people of any other nation. We own 71 per 
cent of the world’s automobiles. They take us 
anywhere we want to go. They make it pos- 
sible to do so many of the things we like to do. 

Half the telephones in the world are right 
here in this country. We could worry along 
with less telephoning, but who wants to? 

Two out of three American families own a 
radio. They have come to depend on it for 
news flashes, corn prices, kitchen recipes, 
after-dinner entertainment. 

So it goes with a great variety of objects— 
schools and colleges, libraries, hospitals—cen- 
tral heating, electrical and gas appliances and 
plumbing in the homes—tractors and other 
machinery on the farms. 

It is not difficult to pile up evidence that 
the American standard of living is the highest 
in the world. 
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Living Standards 





Family Budgets 






Food Housing Clothing Light and Fuel Sundries 
u. & 32.3% 17.6% 11.7% 5.7% 32-77% 
EUROPE* 43 % 14% 13 % 5% 25% 


Americans have to budget less for necessities, have more left for extras 
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Industry Justified 





America’s Faith in the Future 


HE RECORD of industry shows that ma- 
(ae make jobs. It shows how we have 
profited from new industries. It shows that the 
American people always have had an enduring 
faith in the future. 


At certain times those people might have 
said, “‘Let’s stop. "Most everybody lives in a 
house. Already thousands of people have bug- 
gies, and walking is good for those who don’t. 
Certainly no one can want to travel faster 
than 30 miles an hour, and our trains do that. 
There is nothing more we need; let’s just go on 
as we are so that everybody will have a job.” 


Where, then, would electricity have been? 
Where all the service it renders? Where the 
automobile? Where radio? Where the airplane? 
Whole industries have come into existence be- 


cause we didn’t stop. 


Why didn’t we stop? Because America was 
made up of people who wanted more and more 
to get some good out of the property they 
owned, which was nothing more than a big 
country rich in the materials they could use. 


There was an urge—in the people as a whole, 
and in individuals. In the individuals this 
urge took the form of wanting to get ahead, 
for the sake of doing things, and for the satis- 
faction of acquiring things—for the reward of 
satisfactory living. Call it self-interest, this 
will for personal advancement. 
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Whole industries are based on that kind of 
self-interest. It is unlikely that the inventors 
of the steam engine, the automobile, and the 
airplane had in mind the great benefits to man- 
kind that have resulted. Chances are they 
were thinking mostly about whether they were 
inventing things that would render service 
that would make them sell. They were wise 
enough to know that the self-interest of in- 
dustry gets no place unless it serves. 


There is, then, much to be learned from the 
stories of individual industries. We see that 
we are lucky because industry made it un- 
necessary for everyone to work on the land to 
produce his own food, clothing, shelter, and 
fuel. If it hadn’t, we should have missed most 
of the good things of life. We see that some of 
our most useful possessions came about be- 
cause men were free to study, think, and ex- 
periment in the interest of self-advancement. 


The results of this kind of individual and 
industry effort are realized when we examine 
individual industries to learn what they mean 
in jobs and wages, and in goods produced. We 
naturally turn to those that are most familiar 
—the automobile, steel, textile, food, chemi- 
cal, and machinery industries. 


Their stories follow in the next half-dozen 
pages. They are evidence that justifies the 
faith in the future which the American people 
have always had. 





What Six Industries 
Mean in Jobs and Wages 










Establishments Total Value of Products 


1,398 






1. Auttfotive 
ee ) 1929 








Salaried Employees Salaries 
48,017 $1375 30,000 





Total Gainfully Employed Total Payroll 
$870,012,000 





Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures figures for (1) “Motor Vehicles,” (2) “Motor-Vehicle Bodies and Parts” 


LWVAn Plant» am Galeleicientes 


Mean in Jobs and Wages 





Establishments 


IG! 





Value of Products 
$4,137,214,000 




















W. age es | Wages | 
419,534 $7 30,974,000 
_: —-{_} 





Salaried Employees Salaries 
II IIS $II0,279,000 





Total Gainfully Employed 





see : ‘ Sines gems ih ig SE at ice pa a Capen oh kj ecu 
Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures figures for (i) “Blast-Furnace Products,” (2) “Steel-Works and Rolling-Mill Products” 
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What Six Industries 


Mean in Jobs and Wages 





Establishments 
274.04 


Total Value of Products 
$9,243,303 1523 


3. Textile 














1929 
Wage Earners Wages 
1,707,795 31,7335031,423 
‘=a 
Salaries 
134,040 B394,300,711 


Total Payroll 
$2,127, 332,134 








Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures figures for “Textiles and Their Products” 
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Mean in Jobs and Wages 


Establishments Value of Products 









Salaried Employees Salaries 
134,704 $310,143,098 






Total Payroll 
$1,207,009,719 








Source: U. S. Census of Manufactures figures for “Food and Kindred Products” 
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What Six Industries 
Mean in Jobs and Wages 














Establishments , Value of Products 
5,224 3 $3,702,072,003 








Salaried Employees Salaries 
f 57 $201,355;972 










Total Gainfully Employed Total Payroll 
35533 40,129 


Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures figures for “Chemicals and Allied Products” 
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Total Gai» wlly er, ; 4s ‘Total Payroll 
$2,196,83,792 
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“Machinery, not including Transportation Equipment” 





Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures figures for 
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Research 


Is Industry's Storehouse 


HE AMERICAN people always have had an 
Tl wae faith in the future. During the 
late depression, however, men’s vision was 
dimmed—their imagination dulled. They felt 
for the time being that there was nothing 
ahead for invention and discovery. They were 
wrong. But they should not be blamed too 
much; most men have the natural limitation 
of not being able to understand in advance 
of actual happenings. 

The same thing had been true before. That 
the end of human improvement had been al- 
most reached was the conviction of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents in 1844. Only a short 
time later, railroad transportation became es- 
tablished. The telephone, radio, and automo- 
bile had not been thought of. 

Forty-two years ago a science lecturer said 
that all the great discoveries in physics prob- 
ably had been made. A year later the X-ray 
was discovered. 

In 1900 an authority declared that the in- 
candescent lamp was almost perfect. It is now 
five times as efficient. Lamps of 1900, if used 
in 1936, would raise America’s light bill $5,- 
000,000 each night. 

Invention and discovery ended? All the 
secrets of physics revealed? The electric lamp 
as good as it could be made? Those eminent 
men thought so. We see how far wrong they 
were, and we can guess that they didn’t even 
dream of the many later marvels that have 


become commonplaces. 
From small laboratory experiments, the 





electrical industry in 1929 turned out over 
$2,000,000,000 worth of machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies—gave jobs to more than 
400,000 workers. 

From a simple discovery made by Edison 
while he was experimenting with lamps, there 
came into being the vacuum tube, from which 
have grown wireless communication, talking 
pictures, and the photocell marvels of today. 

Bell’s research founded the telephone in- 
dustry, now affording jobs in every hamlet— 
and still spending 19 millions a year on re- 
search and experiment. 

Plastics became the material upon which an 
industry was founded, because of what a 
young research engineer discovered in treat- 
ing cotton with nitric acid. What has resulted? 
A changed explosives industry—modern lac- 
quers—photographic film—to mention only a 
few that are well known. 

Other research gave other plastics. You use 
them daily in many forms—timing gears, safe- 
ty glass, clock cases, toilet articles, radio cab- 
inets, dozens of others. 

More than a hundred years ago aluminum 
was discovered. Just 50 years ago its cost was 
as high as $12 a pound. Then, by research, a 
new process of extraction lowered the price 
to 22 cents a pound within a few years—for 
the revolution of America’s kitchens, to make 
dirigibles possible, to influence transportation 
in many ways. 

If you are 40 years old, you will easily re- 
member the infancy of heat-treating, welding, 
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die-casting, air conditioning. If you have been 
in or around industry you will know some- 
thing of their amazing development and the 
influence each of these processes has exerted. 
You will know something, also, of stainless 
steel, latex rubber, and the quick-freezing of 
foods. They are but additional examples of the 
work done by research. 

To industry the returns have been great. 
Without research many industries would either 
not have existed or not have grown. The chem- 
ical industry has been built almost entirely 
upon research. So has the food industry. Be- 
cause of research the automotive industry has 
grown to its present size. Pick any industry 
you like, study its history, and you will find 
somewhere the powerful and wholesome in- 
fluence of research. 

Great as have been the returns of research 
to industry, they have been overshadowed by 
the benefits that have been received by the 
users of industry’s products. For every dollar 
of profit made by industry through research, 
the public has been saved more than a dollar. 
This must be true, or research could not have 
continued to go on. 

Through research people have been given 








new necessities, new comforts, new conven- 
iences, new aids to health, new means of cu!- 
ture and enjoyment, more time for leisure, new 
jobs. Burdens have been lifted. Life has been 
made longer. Within a hundred years our whole 
mode of life has been completely revolution- 
ized. And we like it. We like the higher stand- 
ard of living that it gives. 

Nor do we need to stop. That is the beauty 
of research. It is a limitless storehouse from 
which industry can draw new materials, new 
products, new processes. 

The men of research are busy now drawing 
from this storehouse new types of houses, new 
things in transportation, new means of com- 
munication, new foods, new clothing—new 
things we can’t even name, because neither 
we nor the men of research know what they 
are to be. 

We do not know what they are to be, but 
of some things we can be sure. They will im- 
prove our present industries. They will make 
new industries. They will create jobs. And they 
will raise our standard of living. In 1820 we 
could not see ahead to the automobile, the 
airplane, and the radio. In 1936 we cannot see 
ahead—to what? 
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How Research Serves Industry | 


































Major Emphasis Results of Research Reliance 
of Research on Research 
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Source: National Research Council, from a study made in 1932 











Industry Is Halted 


by Depression, War, and 


Speculation 


s HAS been shown in the preceding pages, 
A the progress of industry was steady up 
to 1930. There were ups and downs, but on 
the whole industry was moving ahead and the 
American people were moving ahead with it. 


Toward the end of 1929 there came a 
change. Depression altered the picture. The 
graphs that represent the history of industry 
took a downward trend, which became a de- 
finite drop during the next three years. 


What of that period? With all industry’s 
past accomplishments couldn’t it have pre- 
vented the depression? Doesn’t this experience 
disprove the conclusions to which the earlier 
record draws us? 


No. There always have been periods of 
much business and periods of less business. 
Sometimes business will be so little that its 
period is called a depression. That was the 
situation then. Moreover, industry was draw- 
ing upon its resources to pay a bill. For the 
period of the World War the country had de- 
voted only a small part of its efforts to the 
production of useful goods. Its major task had 
been the production of materials that were to 
be destroyed. Industry necessarily used its 
manpower and its equipment to the same end. 


We are still paying the bill. We are paying 
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it out of what we have saved up. We are pay- 
ing it out of what we get for the work we are 
doing now. We are paying it by borrowing 
from what we are going to get in the future. 
A part of our production of useful goods must 
go to settle for past wasteful expenditures. 


There is another cause for the failure of in- 
dustry’s record to show steady upward pro- 
gress. During the year 1929 and several years 
preceding it, a large number of our people 
tried to live on the future by speculating in the 
stock market. 


Speculation was not limited to any single 
walk of life. The fever took hold in industry 
as well as elsewhere. The net result was a 
structure of false values that fell—with the 
dire results we all know so well. 


Let us examine the records for 1930 and the 
following years, so far as they are available. 
We want to learn the extent to which industry 
was affected by the depression, by the war 
situation, and by the stock market specula- 
tion—all matters that were actually beyond 
the control of industry. 


In making this examination we limit our 
investigation to the manufacturing industries. 
We do this for two reasons: First, because the 
records are available; second, because the 














i.verage person, when he thinks of “industry,” 
thinks of the country’s manufacturing plants, 
or factories. 


Considering the same kinds of records used 
in presenting the growth of industry, we find: 


Wage earners employed decreased from an 
average of 8,822,000 in 1929 to a low of 6,056,- 
ooo—the average for 1933. 


Total wages paid decreased from a high of 
$11,607,000,000 to a low of $5,262,000,000. 


Salaried workers employed decreased from 
an average of 1,354,000 in 1929 to an average 
of 803,000 in 1933. 


Salaries paid decreased from the 1929 figure 
of $3,582,000,000 to $1,357,000,000. 


Value of goods produced in factories, which 
had been up to $69,961,000,000—reached a 
low of $31,359,000,000. This total value was, 
of course, affected by both the decrease in 
volume of sales and reduced sales prices. The 
latter had not been in effect long enough to 
bring about the increased sales that in the 
long run result from more favorable prices. 


Income of the nation, which had reached 
the peak of $83,000,000,000, dropped as far 
as $39,545,000,000 in 1932. (Remember that 





income equals the total of dollar values of all 
the goods produced, at market prices, plus all 
the wages and salaries paid to people minus 
the value of raw materials and capital equip- 
ment used up.) 


Factories produced less value of product 
per worker. From $7,930 in 1929, it was re- 
duced to $5,178 in 1933. This is an indication 
of lower over-all efficiency in factory opera- 
tion—a natural result of discontinuing pro- 
grams of waste elimination and replacement of 
obsolete equipment. 


Factories added less value to materials per 
worker. From $3,603 1n 1929, it was reduced 
to $2,401 in 1933. It naturally follows that 
factories turn out less product per worker 
employed when efficiency goes down. 


What the worker received from the value 
added to materials by work in factories went 
down from $1,316 in 1929 to $869 in 1933. Be- 
cause the worker must receive his income from 
the value added to materials, the worker’s 
income goes down as this value decreases. It 


cannot do otherwise. 


This is not a happy picture. It is one that 
we have to accept, nevertheless. And because 
we are engaged in the task of learning the 
facts about industry, we now examine the re- 
cords to see how industry met the situation. 
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ln bad times industry pays out 
from surplus 


When industry makes a profit, everything is 
rosy and the goose hangs high. Materials and 
services are paid for. Payrolls are met. Divi- 
dends are paid. There is something left over. 

What’s left over can be put back into plant 
and equipment. Or paid out as extra divi- 
dends. Or put into surplus. 

The wise company puts at least part into 
surplus—it establishes a savings account. 

For the most part, surpluses are rainy-day 
funds. They are used during the ordinary per- 
iods of slow business—when collections are 
slow—in emergencies of all kinds. 

Every so often surpluses are used to tide 
companies over long periods of very poor 
business. Such periods have come to be known 
as depressions. 

Through such a period industry has just 
passed. From 1930 to 1934, inclusive, the 
manufacturing industries alone paid out 
$8 800,000,000 more than they took in. 

Part of this huge sum went for materials 
and services. Part went for wages and salaries. 
Part went for dividends. 

Without industry’s surpluses the late de- 
pression would have been much worse than it 
was. There would have been even fewer jobs. 








Industry Pays $8,800,000,000 


Olthaxela Surplus 














































Income Difference 
Paid Out of Surplus 
ba ‘® 
$14,072,000,000 $1 868,000,000 
Paid Out of Surplus 
ae & » 
$9,526,000,000 $12,364,000,000 $2,8 38,000,000 
Paid Out of Surplus 
a & 
$5 623,000,000 $8, 5.4,3,000,000 $2,920,000,000 
Paid Out of Surplus 
$7,797,000,000 $8,5 14,000,000 37 17,000,000 
Paid Out of Surplus 
$9,79 I yO00 ,000 $10,258,000,000 $467,000,000 














Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States 
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Keep them on the payroll 


That was the slogan in the early days of the 
depression. Clean up, paint up, get plant and 
equipment ready for the job ahead, was the 
order of the day. 

And the plan worked—for a time. But only 
for a time; expected orders didn’t come in. 

So expenses had to be cut. They were, and 
both employers and employees paid the bill. 
That is always the way in a nation’s depres- 
sion. The nation’s people have less. 

Employers paid with smaller profits or no 
profits at all. Employees paid by working 
fewer hours for less pay. 

By these methods industry spread the work, 
we say. We mean that people were kept on the 
payroll by means of a shorter week. 

What do the records show as to what act- 
ually was done? Suppose we put down the 
number of people on the payrolls of the manu- 
facturing industries during the depression. 
Then put down the number of workers that 
would have been required at full time for 1929, 
which was 48.4 hours per week. 

We find that the number of “‘extra people”’ 
on the payrolls of the manufacturing indus- 
tries varied from 465,000 in 1930 to 2,417,000 
in 1934, and is now 1,875,000 (March, 1936). 

Spreading the work raises cost of manu- 
facture. Operation is less efficient. Obsolete 
equipment is continued in service. But it 1s 
humanitarian, and public opinion commends 


it for that reason. 
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1932 1,631,000 

1933 1,509,000 

1934 , 254.177 ,000 
1935 | 2,317,000 
1936 2,076,000 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 
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Industry likes to put more 


and more people to work 


Industry makes a profit only by selling its 
products. The more people industry can put 
to work, the more it can produce—the more it 
can sell—the more it can make. 

Industry’s workers are also buyers of in- 
dustry’s products. The more people industry 
has at work, the bigger is the demand for 
industry’s products. 

Obviously, industry likes to have people at 
work. It hates to lay them off. 

But the time comes when it must. Depres- 
sion arrives, nobody yet knows why. Demand 
falls off. People won’t buy, even though they 
have the money. The equipment industries, 
especially, go down, because factories are 
afraid to modernize or expand. That is what 
happened during our late depression. 

So many people were laid off that at the 
lowest point the manufacturing industries em- 
ployed only 17.8 per cent of all gainful workers 
instead of the 20.8 per cent employed in 1929. 

But what is the record since the point of 
lowest employment? It is this: Jobs in the 
manufacturing industries have increased more 
rapidly than all jobs. The result is that the 
manufacturing industries now employ 22 per 
cent of all people at work, which is actually 
a higher percentage than in 1929. 








Depression Employment Record 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
(Average) (July) (July) (July) (July) (July) (July) (March) 
es Factory employees kept at work Factory employees re-employed ay Factory employees unemployed 


The manufacturing industries had in March, 1936, re-employed two-thirds of those without jobs in July, 1932 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 








Sx INDUSTRY has accomplished so much, 
why can’t it give jobs to everyone, work 
a shorter week, and pay higher wages? 


Well, industry Aas a fine record of accom- 
plishment—/s an important influence upon 
everyone’s life—and, given its opportunity, 
will put more people to work. 


But industry never has been big enough to 
suddenly take on from 5 to 12 million people 
in addition to those already at work. 


Government statistics show that the manu- 
facturing industries, doing work in factories, 
which the average individual thinks of as ‘‘in- 
dustry,” employed at the peak of their ac- 
tivity a maximum of 10,176,000 people—wage 
earners and salaried workers. They now em- 
ploy 8,966,000; are, therefore, responsible for 
not more than 1,500,000 unemployed, allow- 
ing for population increase. 


At the very peak the 10,176,000 workers in 
the manufacturing industries represented about 
one-fifth of all gainful workers in all kinds of 


jobs. So normally the manufacturing indus- 
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Right Now Industry Can Do 
Only So Much 





tries couldn’t in all fairness be expected to do 
the whole re-employment job. 


As to hours, there also is a limit. We cer- 
tainly couldn’t produce anything if we worked 
no hours per week. Ten wouldn’t help us much. 
We haven’t yet dreamed of even 20. But we 
do flirt with the idea of 30 while we practice 
36 or 40 or 45. 


Could we get along with 30? Some day, yes. 
Now, no. In 1929 we worked 48, without satis- 
fying the wants of all our people. Efficiency 
has increased, but so have wants. There are 
fewer skilled and semi-skilled workers now 
than there were then. 


Wages—can they go up? Actual wages, prob- 
ably not. Real wages, yes. All wages in manu- 
facturing have to come out of the value added 
to materials in factories. As this value is in- 
creased, prices of industry’s products can be 
lowered, and the wages can buy more. 


The story of industry’s responsibility as to 
jobs, hours, and wages is the story that is 
told in the next few pages. 





Manufacturing Gerehekieales 


at Eheir Biggest 





lo 





Establishments 
210,000 


Total Value of Products 
$69,961,000,000 








Wage Earners Wages 


8,822,000 $11,607,000,000 
. es 














Salaried Employees Salaries 
1,354,000 $3,582,000,000 
Total Gainfully Employed Total Payroll 
10,170,000 $15,189,000,000 















Source: U.S. Census of Manufactures 
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More jobs can be made 


Industry must give jobs to the unemployed, 
many people say. Really, industry wishes it 
could. But jobs depend on orders, and if in- 
dustry hasn’t the orders it hasn’t the jobs. 

It is a matter of record that for the 30 
years, 1899-1929, the manufacturing indus- 
tries employed 21.5 per cent of all the people 
with gainful occupations. Today they employ 
22 per cent. 

These percentages show that industry is 
no more responsible for existing unemploy- 
ment than are agriculture, the service indus- 
tries, and construction. 

As long as we continue the present level of 
industry costs, just about 22 per cent of gain- 
ful workers will be employed in manufactur- 
ing. If costs are increased—if the efficiency of 
labor, or of equipment, or of management 
goes down—then less than 22 per cent will 
be employed. 

But more jobs can be made in the manu- 
facturing industries. How? By the gradual 
process of eliminating manufacturing wastes 
of all kinds in’order to make industry’s pro- 
ducts available at always lower prices. 

As that is done, more products will be 
bought, factories will have more orders, more 
workers will be required. 

Suppose we are so successful in this pro- 
gram as to raise America’s standard of living 
so per cent. In that case 15,750,000 gainful 


workers will be required in factories. 















How Many Can Factories Employ: 





No one thought 1929 standard of living was 








too high 























If we had 1929 standard of 
- living today — 70, 500,000* 
gainful workers would be 
required in the manufactur- 
ing industries 











If America’s standard of liv- 
ing were raised 25 per cent 
over the 1929 standard — 
13,425,000 gainful work- 
ers would be required in the 
manufacturing industries 














If America’s standard of liv- 
ing were raised 50 per cent 
over the 1929 standard — 
15,750,000 gainful work- 
ers would be required in the 
manufacturing industries 


These simple calculations take population increase into account. Increased efficiency is 


offset by shorter hours 


*Based on 10,176,000 gainful workers as reported by U. S. Census of Manufactures in 1929 
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Once man worked from sun to sun 


But as he invented machines and put them to 
work 4is hours of work became shorter and 
shorter. At the same time his standard of liv- 
ing went up. These are matters of record. 

How far can we go in shortening hours while 
we continue to raise standard of living? No 
one knows. 

This we do know, however. The shortening 
of hours has taken place gradually over a long 
period of years. It has taken place industry 
by industry. Never has the entire working 
population cut hours greatly at one time. 

Another thing we know. We can have a 
higher standard of living only as we produce 
the things that make it possible. 

We know also that there is a shortage of 
skilled workers, which prevents suddenly em- 
ploying any great number of additional un- 
skilled workers. This is because work for the 
unskilled must be prepared by the skilled. 

Industry does not receive for its products 
enough to pay the additional wage and salary 
bill if existing weekly wages were maintained. 
Weekly wages would have to come down or 
prices of industry’s products go up. 

If weekly wages came down, workers would 
be merely trading income for leisure. If prices 
went up, they would be trading higher in- 
comes for higher prices. 

Higher prices mean lower sales. Lower sales 
mean fewer jobs. There would be new un- 


employment. 








Can Industry Work 30 Hours? 
















In 1929 the manufacturing industries’ income totaled $19,727,000,000. Of this amount 


they spent $11,607,000,000 for wages —divided up like this 


Wage Earners 
Employed 
in 1929 
(48.4-hour week) 


Average 
Annual Wages 
in 1929 





















If the 30-hour week had been adopted in 1929, these wage earners would 
have been employed 
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14,233, 000 


BU There is what they would have been paid 


Average 





Annual Wages 
(at 30 Hours) 


Obviously this is nothing more than “sharing the work.’’ Had the manufacturing in- 
dustries paid $1,316 annually for 30 hours’ work per week, the yearly wage bill would 
have taken $18,730,628,000 of their total income of $19,727,000,000. Exactly $735.87 
would have been left for each of 1,354,000 salaried workers, nothing for those who put 


up the money, zothing for surpluses 


Industry’s alternative: Raise the prices of its products. But when prices go up, sales 
go down. That means new unemployment 


Industry wants to increase employment—not decrease tt 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 
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Wages have to be paid 


when they are due... 


And so do salaries. Even dividends can’t be 
skipped forever, or nobody will put any money 
out to work. And after wages, salaries, and 
dividends have been paid there ought to be 
something left over for surplus, which is rainy- 
day insurance. 

In 1929 wages amounted to 60 per cent of 
all expenses of the manufacturing industries. 
Could wages have been higher then? Let’s see. 
Another 18.5 per cent was required for sal- 
aries. That left only 21.5 per cent to be divided 
among dividends, interest, and surplus. 

That year dividends amounted to 6 per 
cent on money invested. Only 2 per cent was 
tucked away in rainy-day funds. 

Suppose the manufacturing industries paid 
25 per cent more for the work that wage earn- 
ers do now. To pay wages alone, 84 per cent 
of income would be required. There would not 
be enough left over to pay present salaries, 
leaving nothing for dividends and surplus. 

Must wages never go any higher then? That 
needn’t necessarily follow. As the value added 
to materials in factories is increased—which 
means as costs of production are lowered— 
more can be paid to workers. Or prices of the 
things that workérs buy can be lowered— 


which amounts to the same thing. 












Orlome urvenelalas Pay Higher Wages? 






Where Industry’s Income Went 


In 1929 In 1933 







‘(higher than in 1929 be- 
cause of shorter work week 
and higher hourly wage 
rates) = 





In 1929, after paying wages and salaries, the manufacturing industries had barely enough 
left over to pay dividends equal to 6 per cent on the money invested. Surpluses were 
only 2 per cent 


A proportionately larger wage bill in 1933 did not leave enough for dividends and other 
purposes. So the manufacturing industries had to pay part of their bills out of surpluses. 


During the depression they paid out $8,800,000,000 more than they took in 


If today’s wage rates were increased 25 per cent (going from the current 38.6-hour week 
to the much-discussed 30-hour week would raise them 28.6 per cent), here is what would 


happen to industry’s income dollar 





Wages would take so much of industry’s income that there would not be enough left to 
pay salaries even though they were not increased. There would be nothing left for divid- 


ends, interest, and surpluses 





Source: Income figures from U. S. Census of Manufactures and U. S. Statistics of Income 

















There Is Lots of Work 





to Be Done 


HE PICTURE of the past arouses a very 
ae curiosity about the future. We 
travel unbelievably fast. We communicate 
instantly with people thousands of miles away. 
Voices and music reach us at the turn of a 
knob. Our houses can be heated and lighted 
with no effort on our part. With machines we 
accomplish wonders in heavy work by effort- 
less movements of hands and feet. Haven’t 
we done about all man can do? Isn’t our whole 
country settled, so that our machines are leav- 
ing us so little to do that fewer and fewer of 
us are having the opportunity for service that 
entitles us to the good things industry makes? 


Almost everyone knows the facts that will 
give the answer. We are a long way from 
satisfying the desire of people to have things. 
As the following pages show, g out of every 10 
farms are without electricity. Considering all 
homes, instead of only farms, 1 out of every 3 
is without electricity. Of the homes that are 
wired, only 1 out of every 2 has an electric 
vacuum cleaner or a clothes washer. 


Electricity and electrical appliances have 
been mentioned because they stand for a good 
way of living. Each one of us knows how his 
neighbors live. What they have in the way of 
shelter, furniture, and food. Whether they 
have a garage, and a car in the garage. How 
they eat, and what their pleasures are. 


From these bits of personal information, 
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each of us knows that the wants of most of us 
are not nearly satisfied. It is not difficult to 
see that the American people have much work 
ahead if everyone is to have even a little more 


than the ordinary comforts of life. 


This means that there is a great deal ahead 
for industry. It is plain that the job of making 
all the things that people need is very big. It 
so big that, if it is done, still more people will 
have to leave the farm to help. More people 
will be required in selling and delivering these 
things to the people who now don’t have them. 
More people will be required in the service 


occupations. 


The vision of these tasks alone is very en- 
couraging. But there is still more. There is 
ahead the making of efficient equipment for 
industry, so that industry’s products can be 
made at low cost for wide sale. 


Nowhere are there records to show how 
much of every kind of product can be con- 
sumed if everyone is to have the ordinary 
comforts of life. Or how much equipment must 
be built if industry is to make its products at 
low cost for wide distribution. 


But some records are available. We know 
something about the need for houses, for ex- 
ample. And the need for electricity and its 
tools. We know, also, how far short of 100 per 
cent efficiency we fall in some kinds of pro- 












S 
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duction equipment for the nation’s factories. 


It is to presenting those records that the 
following several pages are devoted. The cases 
cited are only examples. There are many more 
like them. They indicate that there is a big 
job ahead—a job that can make many jods 
for a long time to come. 


What number of jobs do we mean by many? 
Let’s attempt to look into the future on the 
basis of what has taken place, and with pres- 
ent conditions in mind. 


For example, it appears that $29,000,000,- 
ooo worth of dwellings and other buildings 
were not erected during the depression, even 
though they were very much needed. 


Of that amount $18,000,000,000 will be 
spent for products of the manufacturing in- 
dustries when those buildings are erected. It 
means factory jobs for approximately 1,000,- 
ooo people for 3% years. 


Again we know that 10,000,000 homes have 
no electricity, and that many of those which 
do have it are but poorly equipped with elec- 
trical appliances. Industry will provide ad- 
ditional jobs to make up these shortages in 
standard of living. 


In making electrical equipment for the 
nation’s farms there will be still other jobs 
for people in the manufacturing industries. 








The same is true as to making the additional 
equipment that will be required by the power 
and light companies—or central stations—in 
supplying the current and the service that will 
be used by these new consumers of electricity. 


More electricity is needed by industry, too, 
which means still more work for central 
stations as well as for the manufacturers of 
power generating equipment. 


On top of that, manufacturers who generate 
their own power are using too much inefficient 
equipment. As they modernize their plants, 
they will supply an important outlet for pro- 
ducts of the manufacturing industries. 


So will the users of machine tools, textile 
machines, air-conditioning equipment, and 
automobiles. 


Suppose we total these jobs. And suppose 
we figure on the basis of the 1929 average 
annual income for both wage earners and 
salaried workers. Suppose further that in- 
dustry reached these several goals in a year’s 
time. It would mean additional jobs in the 
manufacturing industries for the amazing total 
of 9,225,000 people. 


Let’s be reasonable, however. Let’s give 
industry 10 years in which to reach these 
goals. We might then expect that these added 
markets alone would have meant employment 
for an average of 900,000 people per year. 
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Every American family has a 


roof over its head 


The question 1s what kind? Many of America’s 
roofs, certainly, are not as good as they ought 
to be. That much we know because for six 
straight years we’ve been building at a rate 
far below the 1925-1929 record. 

Compare. In 1925-1929, 4 houses, 3 other 
buildings. In 1930-1935, 1 house, 1 other 
building. Remember, also, we weren’t any too 
well housed in the boom years. 

Naturally America’s building program 
didn’t slow down to the tune of $4,000,000,000 
a year without running up a shortage. How 
great that shortage is, depends a good deal on 
where you draw the line and say this house 
will do and that one won’t. 

Some people place the shortage as high as 
$38,000,000,000. We make the more conserva- 
tive estimate that over the past 6 years Ameri- 
ca failed to build $29,000,000,000 worth of 
houses and other buildings that ought to have 
been put up. 

The government says that 37.3 cents out 
of every building dollar go for labor at the 
site. That’s $11,000,000,000 for masons and 
carpenters and plasterers. 

The other 62.7 cents are spent for materials 
and equipment. That means an $18,000,000,- 
ooo market for the products of the manu- 
facturing industries—jobs for approximately 
1,000,000 people for 3% years. 








Housing 
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$6,433,000,000 per year 











29,000,000,000 





18,000,000,000 








Source: Factory estimates based on figures published by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Some 40,000,000 Americans 


still ive in the Dark Ages 


They dwell in the 10,000,000 homes that have 
no electricity. No wonder it’s early to bed on 
most of America’s 6,000,000 farms. Nine out 
of 10 farm families depend on kerosene lamps 
and candles. 

The picture is a dark one. Yet it is tinged 
with rose from the standpoint of markets that 
are to be had. 

Half the wired homes don’t have washing 
machines, and 7 out of 1o haven’t refrigerators. 

Now think of all the homes without toasters, 
clocks, waffle irons, percolators. The markets 
for some of these appliances have barely been 
scratched. 

They add up to $16,000,000,000—and that’s 
not taking into account the 10,000,000 Ameri- 
can homes that have no electricity, but 1m- 
mediately become prospects for these products 
as soon as they are wired. 

That’s not all. There’s a farm market for 
$5,000,000,000 worth of electrical goods made 
in factories. The electric light companies (cen- 
tral stations) offer another market amounting 
to $2,500,000,000. 

Total them all up. They will keep more than 
1,000,000 people at work for 41% years. 
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—a $16,000,000,000 Market 
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Better than 9 out of 10 wired homes have electric irons 
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Only 5 out of 10 have washing machines 
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Only 3 out of 10 have electric refrigerators 
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Total market for electrical appliances in wired homes—$16,000,000,000 


And there are still 10,000,000 unwired homes 


Source: Electrical Merchandising (McGraw-Hill) 
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a %5,000,000,000 Market 
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But 3 more farms are prospects for electricity 


and also possible CUSTOMERS for products below 
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Milk Cooler, $150 Feed Grinder, $150 Sanakene, $70 
To Equip Each Farm, $1,145 
Total for 2,200,000 Farms 
$2,578,100,000 
For Wiring and Appliances 
$2,260,000,000 
Grand Total 

$4,847,700,000 Milking Machine, $250 
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. “|e : Other 
Portable Utility Motor, $100 Brooder, $25 Electrical Equipment, $285 















































Source: Electrical World (McGraw-Hill) 
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Central Stations 


— a $3,000,000,000 Market 





























All Homes 
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Factories 











Industry is only a little more than 80% een 


To secure 10% of these and other possible markets in 2 years, 
the utilities would have to spend $3,000,000,000 for the equip- 


ment below. Each bag represents $100,000,000 


Generating ‘3 
Stations $876,000,000 
Transmission 
Lines $500,000,000 
Distribution , 
Equipment 
Abbe a $1 ,100,000,000 


Offices 

















$ 100,000,000 











Of the $3,000,000,000, more than $2,500,000,000 would be spent 
for products made in factories 


Source: Electrical World (McGraw-Hill) 








ln 10 years a machine tool 





shows its age 





It may still be able to cut metal, but the 
chances are there’s something on the market 





























that will cut more metal faster. 

The 10-year-old machine tool may not be 
ready for the junk heap, but it ought to be 
replaced. There are many and good grounds 
for assuming that most machine tools that 
old are obsolete. 

Yet 65 per cent of the machine tools in 
America’s metal-working shops are more than 
10 years old. Out of a total of 1,350,000 ma- 
chines in place on January 1, 1935, more than 
875,000 were so old as to need replacing in the 
years just ahead. Some 336,000 of them should 





go by the end of 1940. 

Metal-working plants, in other words, will 
have to spend $800,000,000 between now and 
1941 if they are to keep on operating Just as 
efficiently as they are today. 

And of course the metal-working plants of 
America will not be satisfied merely to main- 
tain present-day efficiency. 

This market for machine tools should reach 
$1,000,000,000. It should mean 4 years’ em- 
ployment for nearly 50,000 people. 
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MY CaYeu obbetemme Exetel) is 


—a $1,000,000,000 Market 






Floor Grinders 







Cutters and 
‘Tool Grinders 


Crank Presses Upright Drills 





Radial Drills 










Shapers 





Milling Machines 


Punch Presses 





Turret Lathes Vertical Boring Machines Engine Lathes 


65% of machine tools in use are obsolete. To keep*metal-working 
plants at present levels of efficiency, industry must spend these 


piles of dollars 


1939 





$2 39,000,000 
L935 —T 
$205 ,000,000 


1930 
$1 38,000,000 1937 
$1 17,000,000 


1940 


$108 ,000,000 


Source: American Machinist (McGraw-Hill) 





Industry has a lot of money 




























invested in boilers 


It has $5,000,000,000 invested in the plants 
that supply its tremendous demands for steam 
and hot water. It has another $800,000,000 
in prime movers and generators. 

Hard to believe that more than half of this 
equipment ought to be thrown out. Yet it’s 
a fact. About 60 per cent of the equipment in 
industrial power plants is more than Io years 
old. Much of it is more than 20. 

Now a boiler, say, that is 10 years old—or 
even one that has reached the ripe old age of 
20—may still be able to do a day’s work. But 
10 to I a similar boiler, 1936 model, can give 
it a handicap of several tenths of a cent and 
still make a pound of steam for less money. 

Because of this ancient equipment, industry 
is paying through the nose. It wastes some- 
where between 35 and 50 per cent of the power 
it makes. 

To stop this waste, to replace this obsolete 
equipment, the manufacturing industries would 
have to spend more than $4,000,000,000. 

$4,000,000,000 for equipment would spell 
jobs for 100,000 workers for nearly 8 years. j 
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Industry's Power Plants 


—a $4,000,000,000 Market 













More than 20 years old 





1 out of 2 fire-tube boilers 








1 out of 4 water-tube boilers 


iy 
ae] io] {oJ io] I out of 4 automatic stokers 
ens, €é 4 @s 2 out of 3 steam engines 


To modernize its power plant equipment — and to stop 














its waste of power—industry must spend these bags. 


of dollars 

















For auxiliary equipment 
For boilers $2,500,000,000 
$7, 500,000,000 


For prime movers 
and generators 
$400,000,000 





Source: Power (McGraw-Hill) 





Living gets more comfortable 








The air-conditioning industry is making it so, 
and at the same time is creating jobs and 






payrolls. Air conditioning still is an infant 





























industry, but— 

In 1905 the automobile factories of America 
produced $40,000,000 worth of cars. That was 
a good year. The future looked rosy. But had 
anyone predicted that the value of motor 
vehicle production would exceed $2,000,000,- 
000 in 1935, folks would have smiled politely 
and nominated him for the first vacancy at 
the county asylum. Yet $2,203,600,000 is the 
figure for the automobile industry in 1935. 

Last year the air-conditioning plants of this 
country sold $48,000,000 worth of their prod- 
ucts—approximately what the automobile 
factories turned out 30 years earlier. 

Where does this industry go from here? 
Cooling for comfort and swift, convenient 
transportation are two entirely different types 
of merchandise. But nothing is too good for 
America—and remember what happened to 
car sales as the manufacturers learned how to 
give people more car for less money. 

The same thing will happen with air con- 
ditioning. We predict $1,000,000,000 of sales 


in the next half-dozen years. 
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Air-Conditioning 


—a $1,000,000,000 Market 





1935, Sales 


$48,000,000 


























The piles of coins 
represent Factory’ s 
estimates of future 


sales 
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$73,000,000 $100,000,000 $130,000,000 $165,000,000 $200,000,000 $235,000,000 $275,000,000 
1930 1937 1938 1939 1940 941 1942 


Source: Business Week (McGraw-Hill) 





Sister's full-fashioned hose 
don’t get obsolete 






























But the machines on which they’re knit do. 
That goes for other textile mill machines. In 
fact, more than 60 per cent of this big indus- 
try’s 1,780,000 machines are Io years old or 
older. 

They’ll pick or card or comb, to be sure. 
They’ll spin or weave or knit. But if they’re 





over I0 years old, the chances are more than 
good that there are machines on the market 
that will do more work at less cost. Which 
means, of course, that silk stockings—and a 
lot of other textile-mill products—will even- 
tually get to sister at lower prices, and she 
can buy more of them. 

This is no prophecy that all the textile mill 
machines that ought to be replaced are going 
to be replaced this year or next. But there’s 
gold in those mills—gold that will be spent 
for products of the manufacturing industries— 





gold that will support many a factory job. 
If the textile mills replaced the machines 
that are 10 years old, it would mean an ex- 
penditure of $1,200,000,0c00o—Jobs for 25,000 
for more than g years. This does not take into 
account the 13,600 factories that buy the 
cloth and yarn from the mills to make it into 


clothes and other products. 
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Textile Machines 


—a %1,000,000,000 Market 














Wool—149,000 machines 
10 years old or older 








Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing — 165,000 machines Less than Io years old 


Knit Goods — 217,000 machines 






Silk and Rayon — 222,000 machines 










Cotton — 1,027,000 machines 


Source: Textile World (McGraw-Hill) 








Five million jobs depend on 





America’s automobiles 


Some of them are in factories. Some are in 
refineries, some in filling stations and garages, 





others on the roads. 

These 5,000,000 jobs will have grown to 
6,000,000—we choose to be conservative— 
over the next 15 years. There will be 32,000,- 
ooo motor vehicles on the road in 1950, instead 
of the 25,000,000 of today. 

This is no wild guess. It is based on popula- 
tion trends and assumes only that the adults 
of 1950 will be as well supplied with cars as 
they were in 1930. 

Average life of a car is 8 years. Today we 
must replace 3,000,000 cars and trucks a year. 
In 1950 we shall have to replace 4,000,000. 
At today’s prices they would cost $2,100,000,- 
000 at the factory. 

All this is merely replacement business. It 
does not take foreign sales into account. It 
says nothing of new buyers and multiple-car 
owners (who again entered the market in 1934 
and bought some 500,000 cars). 

It completely ignores the 10,000,000 Ameri- 
can families who haven’t cars in 1936. With 
rising standard of living, many of them will 


own cars long before 1950. 
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Motor Vehicles 


— a $2,000,000,000 Annual Market 


SEEEREEEEE 


oN Sar. Sar. Sar. 


For every 10 adults (aged 20 to 65) in 1930, there were 4 motor vehicles 
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For every 4 adults in 1930, there will be 5 adults in 1950 


1930 — 68,000,000 adults 1950 — 86,000,000 adults 





If the adults of 1950 are to be as well supplied with motor vehicles 


as the adults of 1930, then for every 5 motor vehicles in 1930, there 
will have to be 6 in 1950 








1930 — 26,500,000 motor vehicles 1950 — 32,000,000 motor vehicles 





TU ae PRONE 





Annual Replacement Business 
For every 3 motor vehicles replaced in 1936, 4 will have to be replaced in 1950 








Sources: Recent Social Trends in the United States; Austins Waadidaieis Hiiladinition 











Industry Is the Key 


to a Higher Standard of Living 


MERICAN INDUSTRY was created dy the 

American people. In return, industry 

has created for the American people the high- 
est standard of living in history. 

Industry is now so large a part of the na- 
tional life that most of the people of America 
depend upon it—even the people on the farm. 
That is because industry and its workers buy 
so big a share of the products of agriculture. 

Without industry we should all have little 
more than the things man can make with his 
own two hands. Without industry we should 
all be engaged in the age-old, sun-to-sun 
struggle for food, clothing, shelter, and fuel. 

Industry’s products mark the difference be- 
tween bare subsistence and the ever higher 
standard of living that has been the heritage 
of succeeding generations of Americans. 

Industry has brought to the realm of fact 
the seven-league boots and the magic carpet 
that once existed only in the domain of fan- 
tasy. To the many it has made available the 
better things in life that once could be enjoyed 
only by the few. 

These accomplishments of industry have 
been conjured into being with no wave of the 
sorcerers wand. Born of no black magic are 
the automobiles, the radios, the airplanes of 
1936. Rather are they the result of hard work, 
invention, research, and the necessity to serve. 
They all hark back to the will of the American 
people to progress as no other 
peoples ever have progressed. 
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Upon that will to progress was built the 
success of American industry in the years that 
are past. Upon the same firm foundation will 
rest the success of American industry in the 
years that are to come. 

The structure that industry will raise upon 
this foundation is an always higher standard 
of living. Industry’s marvels of tomorrow will 
change to commonplace the marvels of today. 

America’s capacity to produce is still too 
small. Her factories are not able to make as 
much as her people could use. 

Real progress is still ahead of us. The limits 
of America’s capacity to consume are marked 
only by the capacity of her industries to pro- 
duce—to produce more of the good things that 
go to make a more abundant life—to produce 
them at the lowest possible cost so that the 
greatest number of people can buy them, use 
them, and enjoy them. 

The history of American industry calls for 
always greater progress. Today, by means of 
its industries, America can give full measure 
to the task of perfecting the things it has and 
of creating the things that are to be. It need 
no longer dissipate its energies in conquering 
new wildernesses. 

Truly, by means of their industries, Amer- 
icans can live in an economy of plenty. There 
need be no limit to the standard of living to 
which this nation may aspire. Always America 
can rise in new freshness’ to 
heights never dreamed of before. 
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